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WHE TENNESSES FARMER. 

iderable interest haviug been manifested by a por- 
subscribers'to this work that it should be 

rand our subscription list not havihg decreas- 

dapprehended, another volume will be offer- 

























woe , commencing with the approaching new 

importance of such a paper to the iInter- 

-.. iHture in our slate, there can be but one o- 
gis ; fe light of science has visited almost every 

Pes department of human -avocation, and produced 

; < ted and salutary results in each; and now that 

any agricultural world is waking up to new impulses in 

this most noble, necessary, and primitive pursuit of 
wave. man;and now that, in other sections of the country, 
been learning is developing the secrets of the art, and com- 
bove mon sense is collating and invéstigating the experience 
the and habits of the » and a genera] disposition seems 
left to have been exc among practical farmers to know 
what they are doing, we earnestly hope that our native 
State will.not lag behind the epirit of the age, but that 
her enterprising population will evince their determina- 
been tion to carry with them the aids of knowledge and in- 
hi telligence intheir prosecution of this, great element of 

aod this individual happiness and of rational prosperity. 

New To sustain this paper and to extend its usefulness, an 
ids of increased subseription is exceedingly desirable. We 
paper would, therefore, respectfully but earnestly ask each o! 
ted to our present sabscribers who feelan interest in its exis- 

: tence, to aid in enlarging its circulation by the procur- 
gar—a ance of new subscribers. Sneh favors we will endva- 
1e beet vor. to requite by our humble but earnest efforts to give 
heads.” to the pag the “Farmer” an interest and usefl- 
ter the ness, which, We trust, will not dishonor their exertions 
’ in its bebalf. 
ree the TERMS. 

p enact- Tue Tennessee Fanmer, is published Monthly at 
ustrious $1,50 per annum, bat $1 will be received if paid ‘in ad- 
nu- vance. Payments made within three months of the 
ae commencement of the year will be considered in ad- 
ergrown vance. 
egetable All subscriptions must commence with the year. 
is added, No subscriptions discontinued, but at the option of the 
” Evitor, until all arrearages are paid. ; 
ess. All letters om business in any way connected with the 
Tennessee Farmer must bé addressed to Thomas B. Em- 
merson Jonesborough Ten. and im order to ensure atten- 
le, Ala. tion must be post PAID. 
According to the decision of the Post Master Gen- 
ERaL, the Tennessee Farmer is subject.only to news- 
piper postage, viz: one eent for each number within 
: 161 ihe State-or within one hundred miles fromm Jonesborw’, 
ib out of the State; one anda half cents to any other 
; 1b B® part of the U. States. 
32-3-4-5- 6-1 Jonesboro’, December 1887. 
¥ TO MARE CROQUETS. 
Sculls ‘Take cold fowl or fresh meat of any kind, 
. with slices of ham, fat and lean—chop - them 
‘ together very fine. add halfas much stale bread 
138 Borated, salt, pepper, grated nutmeg, a teaspoon. 
- * eg fiftul of catsup, and alump of butter; knead all 
’ “Ay ell together till it resembles sausage meat, 
. + 1 faake them in cakes, dip them in the yolk of 
. Hn egg beaten—cover them thicklyWith grat- 
me ibe 


d bread, and fr¥ them a light brown, 





The proper time to use economy in feeding farm 

stack. M 

It has been, and still-is, an almost universal 
custom amongst farmers, to take little or no 
pains, to ascertain how much food is necessary 
for any particular kind of stock. Consequent. 
'y in the fall of the year, when grain aud prov. 
ender is abundant, it is lavished out to the 
stock in such quantities, that a large portion 
of itis wasted. This practice is continued, un- 
til the supply is so far exhausted that the far- 
mer becomes alarmed, lest his stock of grain and 
provender will not hold out until the pasturing 
season again rolls round. hen, for the first 
time he begins to think about economising, but 
not knowing the proper quantity whieh is ne- 
cessary to keep a horse, a cow or a hog in the 
rest condition for wintering, he reduces the 
yiantity given, to suit the supply on hand;— 
which, in most cases, is little more than just 
enough to keep the animal alive until grass;— 
hence, the cause of so much poor stock in the 
spring of the year. Ifa farmer would take a 
little trouble, he would soon ascertain the 
quantity of food necessary for his stock.— 
Let him then in the fall of the year, when his 
barns and his cribs are filled to overflowing, 
commence using thaf€conomy, which wisdom, 
and prudence, so strongly urge upon him. 





We will thank the Post Master at Pulaski, 


sée Farmer. - 

Persons in that section of country who have 
not paid the amount of their subscriptions, will 
please tender the amount to him. 





SWEET POTATO PUDDING. 


Boil one pound of swect potatoes very tender 
rub them while hot through a culender; add six 
eggs well beaten, three quarters of a pound of 
powdered sugar, three quarters of butter, and 
some grated nutmeg and lemonpeel, witha glass 
of brandy; put a paste in the dish, and when 
the pudding is done, sprinkle the top with su. 











gar. Irish potato pudding is made in the samo 


manner, but it is not so good. 


Tennessee, to act as our Agent forthe Tenness 
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« For the Tennessee Farmer. 


SLEDGE HAMMERS. 
_ Thave found « new use for this tool of ma- 
sonry, and rece:nmend it to my brother fuar- 
mers, wherever limestone may abound. Loose 
rock upon thé surface, has hitherto been ac- 
counted a nusance; and soit is, without the 
use of .be Sledge; ‘vit with it a positive benefit. 

Tae following is the process:—Instead of 
hauling out, or stacking the rocks as many do. 
pulverize them where they lie, and you have 
converted this imaginary nuisance into a ben- 
efit; and should the rock greatly abound, make 
afew feet of-fence every winter out of it, a- 
voiding if possible, stacking or hauling out. 

The finer you break it the better. If it were 
ground, I have no hesitation in saying it would 
be superior to lime, and perhaps to marl or 
gypsum. 

; Every farmer of observation knows, that 
lime does not benefit plants much, until the se- 
cond year; requiring a winter’s rain and much 
atmospheric aciion to bring it down from its 
costic nature, toastatie of mildness, fit for the 
stimulous and pabulum of vegetation; not so 
with pulverized limestone, it is nourishing 
from the start; nor has itthe tendency to har- 
den land as dues lime, butyto make it loamy.— 
I intend not tospeak against the use of lime 
as a manure, for I believe it to bean excellent 
one on loose sandy soil, or.on any soil where it 
it is not. ) 
i CART PLOUGA. 

I call it sy this name, because I chain it to 
my cart when I break fallow ground. 

I never saw, but only heard of this mode of 
plonghing as practiced upon the prairie lands of 
the West. I tried it, and shall never quit it, 
unless. I quit farming. he plough I use is 
very large, with a cast mould; it opens a fur- 
row 14-inches, the depth of which, I regulate 
to the strength of my team, by lengthenirg the 
chain confining it to the axle; by shortening of 
the. same, my plough is set shallow, and by 
sliding it tothe right or left upon the axle, I 
take more or less land. The depth you set 





vour plough; it will keep throughout the sea. 
son; this is a singular advantage, And I take 
the entire field in the cireuit, going round and 
round, until I close at- ‘the centre; avoiding as 
you go, the very great disadvantage of ¢en-. 
tral furrows, and the labor too, of lifting the 
plough round. Notwithstanding my his 
very heavy, a 12 year old boy can follow it. [ 
ise oxen altogether, and two yoke at a time.— 
What I loose in speed, I gain in width of fur. 
row; thereby making as much progess as.P 
could with horses, - 

I find it an excellent contrivance for train. 
ing young oxen. I put them behind a well 
trained yoke; thereby» avoiding the unpleasant 
task of beating and bruising to make them ren. 
der service on the good old plan. I sometimes 
put a small boy behind to drive, or ride an ox, 
as the case may be. 

I most seridusly recommend this mode of 
breaking fallow ground; it is cheap, expeditious, 
and superior, and all in all, it is a kind of con. 
trivance which performs its task, in a better 
manner than any I have ever yet seen. 

PARVUS AGRICOLA. 
Lagado, ‘Ten., Nov. 1837. & 





The following from a gentleman in West 
Tennessee, is like a number of others witch 
we have recently received. Let but a few 
more of our subscribers serve us in the same 
way, and we will be induced to ery out the 
Farmer shall be con inued.—Ed. Ten. Far. 


I have been inexcusably delinquient. 1 has- 
ten to atone for it by inclosing five dollars-- 
place it to my credit. And at all hazards cou. 
tinue the Teinessee Farmer. 
Very respectfully, 
An exchange paper says:—“Any person 
leaving two bundred dollars at this office will 
receive the thanks of the editor.” 

We will be satisfied with half the amount om, 
the same terms.— Vevay (la:) Times. 

We will be satisfied with two dollars of the 
amount, and give in exchange for that sum the 
Franklin Farmer for twelve nonths. Our pro- 
position, we think, will be the first acceded to. 

Franklin (Ky.) Farmer. 

And we will. be satisfied with ‘one dollar of 
the amount and give in exchange for that sum 
the Tenne@see Farmer fur 12 months, — Editor 
Ten. Far. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF STOCK. 


' From the Alvany (Ne ¥-) Cultivator. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF CROSSES. 


Few persons who have reflected on the mat- 
ter,at all, will be disposed to deny, that be- 





tween the animal organization of man and of 


there ‘exists a striking similarity. ln 
tions of reproduction, nutrition, diges- 
the materials of bodily structure; in 
dua, reaching of the highest point of 
animal 4 and periection, andin a gradual 
decay} In the purely animal propensities and 
= consequences; the accomplishment of the 
ame ends by the same means, and an identity 
of: results; man. asan animal, and the brute, 
scarcely differ. This fact does not in the least 
affect his moral and intellectual distinction and 
superiority; it is not these things, strictly 
speaking, that constitute the Man. Tuis com- 
manity of constitutional feelings aud functioiis 
being clear; the fact may we think be advant- 
ageously used in many questions of animai 
sympathies, habits, and organization; by illus- 
trating those things which are but imperfectly 
understood in. the animal, by the corresponding 
habits and sympathies which belong to nian as 
an animal, and which have been made the subd. 
jects of closer investigation, and rigid ana. 
lysis. 

Tae effoct which the intermixturo of (iifer- 
ent races of horses, catile or sheep, or What in 
ather words is called the crossing of broeils, has 
open the progeny, in raising or lowering the 
character of the animal, aaitiag the good 
qualities of both to a common standard, is a 
question of the greatest interest to the farmer; 
and wiaich it is presumed may be made intelli- 
gible, and the results better understood hy a 
consideration which such processes have upon 
maa, Dr: Pritchard has laid down two rules 
as the result of extensive observation on this 
matter. —First, that the organization of the 
offspring is always modelled according to the 
type of the original structure of the parcnt; 
and, secondly, that changes produced by ai. 
yentitious or external causes in the appear. 
ance or constitution of the individual ure tem- 
porary; acquired characters in general heing 
transient, terminating with the individual, and 
having no effect on the progeny.” 

Illustrations:of the’ first proposition may be 
found in the mixed races. of waite and Lndian 
in Canada, in North America; the Spanish and 
Indian in So America; the English and 
Hindoo in India; as well as other less distinctly 
marked instanees,in other parts of the world. 
Inthese cases it is-invatiably found, that the 
progeny is far superior in hardihood and capa- 
bility of enduring the peculiarities of Clitaate 







to the imparted parent, but inferi.r inumenta’ 
capacity andendowments; while | s moral and 
intellectual capacities are propo vonably. ele- 
vated above the netive races of those cewntries, 
As proof, we refer to the half breeds of. the 
Canadas and Cherok-es, miny of whom ap. 
pear to combine the native cunning. of the In- 
dian with the cool deliberation of the white;— 
to the mulattoes of St. Domingo; who now 
hold the rule of that fertile island in defiance of 
both whites and negroes;—to the mixed race in 
Colombia, many of whom are prominent char. 
acters in the republic, Gon, Paez, naw presi- 
dent of Venezuela, for instanece;—and tu India, 
where the half breeds are so deéidedly superior 
to Europeans in physicu, and to the natives im 
mental qualities, that they may already be con- 
sidered as marked out for the future sovereigns 
of the east. : 

In applying these principles té the crossing 
of breeds of cattle, it willbe sufficient to men- 
tion the improvements effected by Sinelair and 
others in Scotland, and by Bakewell and others 
in England. “Ta Scotland, the native breeds 
of cattle were a small black buffalo looking 
race, worth {little for labor, and still less'‘for the 
dairy. Some men, called book farmers, deter- 
mined to make an experiment of improving 
the stock by crossing the breed, and eombin.- 
ing, if possible, the size and valuable’ qualities 
of the Eaglish cattle, with the extrine bardi- 
hood of the native black cattle; asthe former, 
when pure blooded, with-toed with<differtty 
the severe wint rs of the Highland. «The ree 
sult fully justified their 2nticipations, sone 
most valuable breeds of cattle, amongwhich is 
the eclebrated Ayrshire, were gradually pros 
duced, and have become fully acclimated; while 
black cattle andyphe tartan have disappear. 
ed, except from Some of the must remote and 
infrequented valties of thet. wild country.— 
What has heen dene in improving cattle, we 
have had occular demonstration -before-us, Gn 
the beantiful full bred: animals. that<within a 
vear have been imported from/abroad; partied. 
larly those introduced by the patriotic agricul. 
turists of Ohio. hers 
The horse too, may be mentioned as illustrat. 
ing the principle laid down. tn the above ex. 
tract. The swift and heantifal Arabian-would 
be usable to withstand our severe climate and 
exhausting labor; yet by tixing lis pure blood 
with our bardier aad heavier races.of animals, 
breeds are obtained, adapted to the climate; vet 
combining the ficetness of one, wilh the ‘bone 
and muscle of the other. ‘I'ke original quali. 
ties of t-e parents: are generally Gecidedly 


the 











showa in the offspring, or if partially ebseured 
none individnal,succeeding ones show they 
are. not» lost;. tHe constitutional type remains 
permanent and unimpaired. — SEMESD 


J 
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Perhaps the pernicious effect of breeding in 
and in, as it is called, that is propagating races 
and families without crossing, or pay!9g pro- 
per regard io the qualities of the paren/s; and 
the obvious benefits of selecting the best brecds 
and improving them by crosses, cannot be bet- 
ter shown, than by an example or two selected 
from well known facts respecting the human 
family. In Spain and Portugal, and a less de. 
gree, some other European countries, the de- 
generacy and even idiocy of some of the noble 
and royal families, caused by constantly inter- 
marrying with each other nephews, nieces and 

cousins, is a subject of common remark, and 
obvious to the most careless obscrver. Viewed 
phrenologically their heads show that thé men- 
tal and moral powers are diminished to tlic 
lowest ebb, while their animal organization 
continually gains in ascendancy. ‘The late 
king of Spain, Ferdinand the 7th. was a strik- 
ing example of this; as his projecting lips and 
chin, and sunken forehead, gave his head an 
aspect more resembling a baboon thana man; 
andas was to be expected from such a confor. 


mation, in him the animal powerfully predomi- 
nated. 


On the contrary, all travellers agree, that 


tual man, or a beautiful woman may spring 
from-a stock to which in general such qualities 
are utter strangers. But .these changes are 
temporary, owing to adventitious ¢itcumstan- 
ces, and do not spring from any constitutional 
alteration; consequently they usually disappear 
with the icdividual. So too in the best races 
of men or annuals, inferior speeynens may oc- 
casionally be foun<!. yet their progeny W iL ust 
ally have redeeming q:‘alities, which show the 
excellence of the stock from which they 
sprung. ‘Their faults are purely accidental or 
individual; they do not belong to the constitu. 
tion of the race, and therefgre end with th 
one on whom the faults are found. : 
Experience has shown that there is little 
g2nger in breeding from a horse which is not 
perfect! ¥ unexceptionable, if his — pedigree 
2san unbroken succession of 


shows in both line” 
good blood; his faults <'° not belorg to the 
"if ever propa. 


breed, and are therefore rare.) Pe 

gated. Butif in his pedigree you fin * FOSS 
of decidedly inferior blood, beware lest you wo 
not find the defects of the parent continued in 
the progeny; a sure proof that the difficulty is 
constitutional, and the defeet:one which-can no 
inore be got rid of than the hair or hoofsy.— 





the finest specimens of men any where to be 
seen, are to be found among the higher ranks of 
the nobility and princes of ‘Turkey and Persia. 
This is accounted for by the fact, that from 
time immemorial the custom has existed in 


those countries of purchasing the most beauti- 
ful and perfect Georgian and Circassian girls, 
and forming connexiovs with then. as wives. 





Perhaps there is no country in which can be 
found individuals in whom the moral and intel. 
lectual development is higher than among these 


beautiful captives; and thus, by constantly 
crossing the blood of the nobles of those coun- 
tries; who alone can be the purchasers, the con- 


Bad blood will sooner or later show itself; it 1s 
like the disposition to lunacy in certain fami- 
lies, sometimes passing two or three generations 
and then becoming again fully developed. We 
have witnessed another singular illustration of 
the tenacity with which constitutional defects 
cling to a race, in a family in which in both 
the male and female lines there is a tendency te 
produce individuals. with six fingers and six 
toes; and in which scarcely a family of chil- 
dren can be found, one or more of which are 
not distinguished by this extra member. 


The practical inferences we would wish 





stant tendency of their lives to sensuality and 
mental effeminacy is counteracted. The Lon- 
don Quarterly Review, one of the best author- 
ities on the subject, says, that some of the mosi 
beautiful women in England, if not in the 
world, are to be found among the milliner girl 

in London; the illegitimate and wnowned off- 
spring of the nobility, from connexion with the 
most beautiful and intellectual of the middling 
classes, females who have rarely been able to re- 
sist the combined influence of rank and wealth. 
These facts, which are not to be disputed, seem 
to place the proposition that the progeny will 
resemble the, original structure of the parent: 
beyond a reasonable doubt. 

“Phere may be exceptions to the rules indi- 
cated by the above ascertained facts; as a goo. 
cow may have a bad calf, or a bad cow a good 
one; ro now and then a respectable, intellec- 


those who are engaged in the laudable effort of 


‘improving horses, cattle or sheep, by crossing 


breeds, or by importing, to draw from the above 
remarks, are first, to get the best blood belong. 
ing to the breed; and secondly, to secure ani- 
mals that combine the greatest number of val. 
aable qualities for their experiments. In this 
way ouly can they expect the full success 
which should crown theirlabors. If our na. 
tive breeds are to be made in part the-basis of 
petations, for instance, a native cow and a0 
imported bull, it is cleariy inereasing the 
chance of a valuable progeny to select a cow 
combining in a good degree, aptitude to fatten, 
strong constitution and capability of enduring 
our severe winters, a kind disposition, and 
vithal a good milker. Such cows can be found 
imong us, andif they were more common, or@ 
certainty, they would produce their like, the ne- 
cessity of imported stock would be much les 
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urgent than it now is. Now, unless there is a 
trace of foreign blood in the animals there is 
no certainty, scarcely a probability, that the 
progeny will resemble the parent; the excel- 
leacies are merely accidental, they do not be- 
long.to the original stock, they are not in type, 
and therefore will be evanescent. 

A short sketch of the various.crosses which 
have produced the present unproved breeds of 
cattlé in England, may aot be out of place 
here. Ln Great Britain, tle Short horns, one 
of the valuable kinds, and which is now prin- 
cipally sought after in this country, comprise 
the decéndants of the Datch breed, the parents 
of the original Darhams;—-the ‘Teeswaters a 
éross between the Durham and the Alderneys; 
—the Holderness improved by a cross with the 
‘Teeswaters; and the Yorkshires, a cross be- 
tween the improved Hol lerness, and the im- 
proved Short horas, The ‘imported short horns,’ 
the best breed of cattle existing, considered in 
every respect, is a cross of the best ‘Teeswater 
or Durham, with the Galloway from the north 
of England, ana no animal can be considered 
as of undisputed blood whose pedigree cannot 
‘be traced up to the celebrated Teeswater bull 
Hubback, owned by Mr. Colling, the original 
improver of the breed. Next to the improved 
Short horns, the Devonshire breed, are ranked 
in value. ‘They are supposed to belong to the 
origtnal stock of cattle in Great Britain, un- 
contaminated by foreign intermixture. Mr. 
Bakewell, by breeding from the best animals 
that could be selected, broust the Devons to 
such a state of perfection, that all attempts at 
crossing by other breeds have only deteriorated 
instead of iriproving the breed: and though for 
some Du. poses partially susyended by the Short 
Horned Darhams, they are stiil deservedly 
great favorites, In beauty and uniformity of 
color, a dark rich mahogany, the Devon has 
the advantage over the Short horn, while the 
latter clearly asserts the supremacy in form.— 
The celebrated Ayrshire breed ssrang from a 
«ross of the native Holderness and Highland 
with the Durham. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to illustrate this 
subject further. What has been done abroad 
can be done here; and our agriculturists should 
remember that they stand on the high vantage 
ground gained by the experiments and the la- 


hors of centuries. ‘The ground already travel- 


led by the pioneers in the improvement of 
breeds is not again to be gone over; the point of 
success reached by others is our starting point; 
and much shall we be to-blame, if with all the 
additional light of science, and the experience 
of years,,in our possessioa, we suffer improve. 
ment to retrogade, to go backward instead of 
forward. W. GAYLORD, 
Onondaga County, 1837. 
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A correspondent writes that his “turnips 
have been literally cut off by the grasshop.- 
pers,” and asks what he “shall do another year 
to prevent their ravages?” Our advice is, that 
he should sow his turaip seed earlier,- say as 
early as the 20th of July. By so doing, he 
will catch the grass-hoppers in a state so young 
that they will be unable to do any material 
harm before his turnip planta will have grown 
out of harm’s way from insects, They will 
even then have to contend with the flee or i 
but their chance of escaping destruction will be 
much better, as they will only have one enemy 


instead of two to struggle with.-Balt. Far. & 
Gard. es 





A New Hampshire farmer gathered seventy. 
two bushels of fair, handsome apples, enough 
to make nine barrels of cider, from one t 


and harvested twenty five bushels of wheat from. 


less than half an acre of land planted with one 
bushel ef seed wheat, — Eastern paper, 
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THE GREEN CROP SYSTEM, 
From the “Agricultural Papers” of Agricola, 
in the Downpatrick Recorder. 
~The farmer's life displays in every part, 


A moral Jesson to the sensual heart. 
BLoomFie.p. 


~ fo-prevent a long digression in my last pa- 
oper, 1 was obliged t6 assume that, though there 
are some crops which impoverish the soil very 
mitich, there are others “which are more grate- 
ful. to it, and which instead of impoverishing 
it, afford a reciprocal advantage, by imparting 
toit richness.” But as this statement contains 
the fundamental principle of tine important 
systeni which I am advocating, it should not be 
taken,on trust; and, accordingly, the object of 
my present paper is to show, that the green 
erop system is not founded ona false assump- 
tion, but on. an important truth.—The whole 
etops of the farmer may be divided into two 
classes—the grain crops and the green crops. 
The former are sometimes called culmiferous or 
straw-bearing; and the latter, leguminous, from 
their seeds or leaves heing of a much larger 
kind,. Clover. beans, turnips, potatoes, &ec., 
are leguminous plants, or belong to the class 
ealled greencrops. Now, it has been proved, 
by experiments made for the express purpose of 
ascertaining, and is, therefore. beyond a doubt, 
that plants are not nourished by the soil alone 
in which they grow, but that much of their 
stistenance is drawn from the atmosphere; of 
course,'they do not derive the same degree of 
support from either of these causes—some are 
nourished more by the earth, and others more 
by the air. Grain crops are of the former 
kind... As they have but small leaves, and few 
of them, and thus present but a small surface 
* tothe atmeésphere, it is plain that little of their 
nourishment can be derived from it; they nust, 
therefore, be supported almost entirely by the 
soil. This is particularly the case when the 
crops have nearly ripened, when the few leavex 
they have are withered and dead, or have fal- 
len.off; they can then draw, perhaps no nonr- 


extensive surface to the action of the atmos. 
phere, and, therefore, can draw much of their 
nourishment from it, without requiring to draw 
so extensively from the soil, A familiar proof 
of this may be had from the common cabbage. 
[ts numerous broad leaves enable it to draw 
most of all its nourishment from the atmos. 
phere, and hence it is that cabbages can be pre. 
served for a long time in a fresh state, if cut 
and hung upina damp place. House-leek is 
another plant which has broad succulent leaves 
and who-does not know that it will grow in the 
most unfavorable situations? If hoisted on a 
pole, or laid on a slab of marble, it will flourish 
most luxuriantly. But this is not all; some 
plants. have been proved to exist, and thrive, 
and come to maturity, when nourished by the 
atmosphere alone—growing in pounded quartz, 
(a substance resembling flint,) and supplied 
with distilled water, to prevent the presence of 
the smallest particle of earthly matter! Ano. 
ther important fact is. that all the seed of a 
grain crop comes forward at the same tifge.— 
Whenever it has properly “shot,” the plant 
stops growing—its seeds begin to form, its 
leaves wither, its roots cease to act in the 
ground, and, when cut.down, it is dry and hard. 
The green crops, on the contrary, bear bles. 
soms and seed at the same time; the roots are 
continually pushing forwardan the ground, and 
the leaves are green and sappy as before, so 
that the plant never exerts itself toimpoverish 
the soil. Every one knows, for example, that 
beans and peas may be pulled from the lower 
part of the stalk, while the tup is bearing blos. 
soms and embryo fruit; that one branch of a 
stalk, of clover will be in flower and another in 
seed; and that the top of a potato stalk will 
wave in verdure and bioom, when the crabs and 
leaves have fallen off the lower part. It may 
not be out of place to mention here a serious 
error in which many farmers fail. “They al- 
low their rve grass to remain uncut long after 
it has come to maturitv, alleging as a reason, 
that “unless it is ‘dead ripe,’ it will never do for 








ishment from the air, but must be supported al- 
most entirely by the soil. But the fact is not 
go extensively known, as it deserves to be, that, 
at:this period, when the seed is forming, the 
plants require an extraordinary quantity of| 
nourishment; and hence it is that grain erops 
are so particularly exhausting to the soil.. In 
proof of this, { may refer, with confidence, t 

the experience of any intelligent practical far- 
mer. ~ He knows, that if the grain he allowed 


to stand uncut after it-has ripened, it exhausts |: 
“the soil exceedingly; but, that if cut green, the | 
impoverishing effacts have not been so exten. | 


sively. produced. Now the green. crops or le- 
guiminous plants, on the contrary, present an 


seed.”? Thev forget that it is cultivated chiefly 
for the hay, and not for the seed; and that by 
allowing it to hecome ripe, they are disappoint. 
ed of their object, as much of the seed is lost in 
the necessary operation of saving the hay.— 
Besides, the quantity or weight of the hay is 
diminished by the parchingand withering it 
has undergone; its quality is ‘deteriorated, as it 
is rendered less palatable and less nutritious’ to 
cattle: and the fertility of the soil is greatly in- 
jured, To prevent these consequences, a small 
spot shonld be kept to furnish \seed, but‘all the 
| yest shanld certainiv be crt green; the pasture 


produced asan aftergrowth would: of itself be 


| n Sufficient remuneration for the loss.of seed.— 


A remarkable: difference between the grain 
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c nd.green crops, is, that the former tend 
to bind the ground and harden it, the latter to 
open and pulverize it. This is partly to be ac- 
counted for from the difference of their roots. 
‘Those of the one kind being nuinerous and fi- 
bréfis, unite the different parts of the soil firm- 
ly together, without being large enough to pro. 
duce.such an action as would Joosen it; those 
of the other kind being lurger, and more of an 
opening nature, cause an action in the soil, 
during the process of growing, that reduces it 
to asoft and mouldy state. Another catise is 
the difference of their fitness to admit mcisture, 
When: dew or rain falls upon a grain crop, 
nearly ripe, it glides down its hard, dry, bare 
stalk, and settles on the groand; but as this | 
presents a hard bound surface, 1t remains there 
until the greater part of it is carried off again 
by the heat of the sun. When it falls ona 
green.crop, it receives a shelter under the broad 
leaves, and, trickling down the stalk tv a soil 
softened and prepared to receive it, it contri- 
butes_to moisten it, and render it softer. Of all 
grain crops, wheat is by far the most severe 
upon the soil. It.is, in the first place, exceed- 
ingly binding, and always leaves the ground in 
ahard state. Then it occupies the ground so 
long, that it requires an extraordinary degree 
of nourishment, from its sowing till its reap- 
ing; the weight of the grain, besides, requires a 
strung stalk, and much earthly matter to bring 
it to perfection. Of green crops, again, pota- 
toes are the more loosening. ‘They sink deep 
into the soil. and by the spreading of their 
roots'in every direction, and the swelling of 
numerous bulbs, loosen tt most effectually. It 
is said that a crop of potatoes is more effectu- 
al, in this respect, than a good ploughing would 
be. One thing however, is certain, that no 
matter what may be the color of the soil when 
the potatoes are planted, when they are turned 
up, their beneficial effects are apparent; for the 
soilis uniformly of a rich blackish color. If I 
were asked, which of the various kinds of po- 
tatoes is most pulverizing and beneficial to the 
soil? 1 should ‘answer—notwithstanding the 
foolish prejudices which prevail respecting them 
—the “cups,” or “west reds.” Besides sink- 
ing nvuch deeper into tho soil, they are more 
numerous than other kinds, and, therefore, give 
it a-more thorough turning up. Now trom 
these facts, what inference can we draw? That 
a wheat crop. should be preceded by the most 
loosening and fertilizing crop that can be had, 
viz: potatoes. They clean the ground, and, as 


self-evident from the facts I have stated; is, 
that a green crop should succeed wheat, to com- 
pensate fur the injury which the ground \has 
sustained. ‘his shows }ow utterly ruinous 
and unreasonable in the ; cactice of taking sev- 
eral oat crops off the ground, immediately. vf. 
ter wheat. 
dy too much exhaasted, the very vitals are.torn 
from it, and then, forsooth,. it is permitted to 


ness has completely restored it! Turnips are 
very good for thé soil, but certainly not as good 


their nourishment. from the atmosphere, but 


ground to loosen it. — 
of being raised, to admit of being followed by a 


followed up by barley, which also suits a clean 
dry soil. 


lower leaves becoming withered, fall off, and rot 

about its roots and thus produce a valuable ma. 

nure—decayed vegetable matter. Its slimy 
succulent nature keeps the.ground always in a 

state of fertility, and its numerous dense leaves 

are particularly adapted for retaining the mois. 

ture that has been deposited by rains and dews. 

Who has not observed the rich unctious ap. 

pearance of ground where clover has been cut 
shortly after the deposition of the moisture?— 
I hope, and believe, that | have now proved my 
assertion, to the satisfaction of all who may 
honor this paper with their perusal. Let it be 
remembered tov, that, in referring to the recip- 
rocal advantages which arise from a proper ro- 
tation of crops I have not once alluded to ma. 
nures. If proper changes from grain*crops to 
green crops, and vice versa, would almost of 
themselves, suffice to keep the land “in heart,” 
what might we not expect, when in addition to 
this, one fourth ef it would be well manured an. 
nually? This part of the subject brings -me 
now to the important question already noticed. 

How is the manure to be produced? 
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TIE GREAT LOAF. 


The great loaf of cake exhibited at the Me- 
chanics’ Fair in Bostoa,is composed'ot the fol- 
lowing ingredients.and in the quaatilies specie 
fied; — 

Fifty-six dozen of eggs—eighty pounds..of 
currants! ninety pounds of sagar, ninety pounds 








is evident from the narafiel I have drawn, they 
put itin a state of complete preparation for the | 
wheat. It is absurd, then, to expect that as} 
good crops of wheat will be produced on fal. | 
low ground, on which there have been no pota.- | 
toes, . Another conclusion, which is almost | 


of flour, seventy-eight pounds of citnon, fifty 
pounds of frosting, Ff y-sie pounds of butter, 
four pounds of spice! in. all, Five RUNDRED 
nounds. : gw ityzt 
Even half of such 2 loaf might satisfy the 
tnost craving desire, | 


Instead of nursing the soil, alrens) 
“resist itself,” until the omnipotence of idles. 


as potatoes. They. derive, perhaps, more. of 


their roots do not penetrate so far anto .the , 
‘They are besides too late . 


wheat crop; but they can be advantageously 


Clover, too, is particularly .fertiliz- _ 
ing to the soil in which it is produced. Its— 
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From the Albany (N. Y.) Cultivator. and the mags of the people are poor, oppressod 
and wretched. ; 

Were not comparisons invidious, we might 
illustrate our text by examples nearer home. 
But we will be content, at present, with holding 
up good examples, in the hope, that new ‘that 
the importance of agriculture has been brought 
home to our feelings, by the vast importations 
of foreign grain, and the embarrassnients of 
the times, the legislatures of the states will be 
induced, when a sufficient interval of party 
strife shall permit. to borrow lessons of instruc- 
tion from states which have acted wisely upon 








AGRICULTURE 
Should be patronized by the Government, 


‘Yo’ whatever state, country or age, we direct 
our attention, we find the condition of agricul- 
ture, and the consequent substantial prosperity 
of the population and patronage which is ex 
tended toits labors by the government. Wher: 
it is nurtured and respected, as it should be, as 
constituting the source of national wealth anc 
independence—and as the great moral conser- 
vator of a community—we find the great body 




















































of the people industrious, frugal and prosper- 
ous. But where agriculture is degraded as a 
menial employment, and neglected by the go- 
vernment,-we find commerce and manufactures 
at a cofrésponding low ebb, and the population 
ignorant, indolent and vicious, . 

In Great Britain, agriculture has received 
the fostering care of the government, in her 
agricultural surveys, premiums and protecting 
duties; and she is indeted to this branch of ter 
industry more, probably, than to her commerce 


this subject. “Commerce and manufactures are 
fostered and protected by government at an 
immense cost tothe nation, and the fisheries 
are encouraged by liberal bounties, while agri- 
culture, upon which all must ultimately rely, 
for sustenance and support, is left to shift for 
itself. Were this primary branch of labor en. 
lightened and envouraged by the’ government, 
as it has been in Great Britain, andis now be- 
ing in France, Prussia, Massachusetts, &c. its 
products would be greathy multiplied, its labors 
more honored and more followed, and the be- 








government—the soil is in a measure neglected, 


sixty millions of foreign goods or products— 


ry 


or manufactures, singly, for her unprecedented nign effects of its improvement felt in every 
state of prosperity. Every agricultural labor- department of society. 
er therefeeds three mouths besides his own— . ' 
four millions of agriculturists feed a population From the Albany (IN. ¥.) Cultivator. 
of sixteen millions, No country has made ovanrasticne. j 
greater strides =e agricultural improvement] J ¢ was an excellent rule of an ancient philo. 
during the last fifty years, than Scotland, un. sopher, when an enemy accused him wrongful- 
der the stimulating influence of her agricultur- ly, wholly to disregard the slander; but if just. 
al society, and thousands of dollars which she ly, quietly toamend his fault. The charge of 
i has anoually distributed in premiums. Her overtrading, applied to the people of the Unit- 
b cominerce and manufactures have increased | oq States, collectively and individually, has 
i with the products of her svil, as has also th« | certainly much truth to support it, and it will t 
industry, intelligence, probity and comfort oi | be in us to imitate the philosopher, not to mur- a 
{ her population. mur at the accusation, but diligently to endea- P 
Contrast with that of Britain, the social and | vor to mend our ways. To live within our in. b 
pecuniary condition of Spain, where agricul-| come, though a trite, is unquestionably a safo ¥ 
ture has received no encouragement or patron-| and prudent maxim. If a farmer sells $1000 ? 
age from the government, and where it conse-| worth of produce in a year from his farm, and a 
quently receives but little attention from the| buys 1600 dollars worth of goods and nick. c 
people. An ignorant, superstitious populace | nacks, he is certainly going hill, and he fi 
spend their time in indolence and want— the | may expect, in the words of the Prompter, that tt 
soil, naturally fertile, is neglected, her com- | every one will give him a. kick. But if he ‘sells Pa 
merce languishing, her manufactures a mere | sixteen hundred dollars worth, and expends but je 
| cypher, and the country torn by civil dissen- | one thousand dollars, in a year, he is in a thriv. 
tions, and verging to barrenness and desolation. | ing condition, and every one is disposed to lend m 
Such, too, is the condition of a part of once} him a helping hand—so true is it, that we are we 
j fertile Italy, of a great portion of eastern Eu-| disposed to help others in proportion as they sh 
é rope, of Asia Minor, Syria, Persia, and of the| are inclined honestly to help themselves; for ap 
northern portions of Africa, which were once | those only who can and do help themselves, are a, 
} pre-eminent for a numerous population, for | likely to requite the favors we render them, I 
wealth and civil refinement. The interests of| If we apply these rules to the national fami- Tip 
husbandry have been neglected by the govern-| ly, we shall see that we are in a bad way; for. eqi 
ments—honest industry has come into disre- | while we sold, or exported, during the last year, kur 
pute, because emulation is not encouraged by | but one hundred millions from the national by 
the rewards, nor labor protected by the arm of | farm, we bought, or imported, one hundred and - 
S| 
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ee" SS 
thus runmng in debt. sixty millions ina single 
year. It “requires no great foresight to see, 
that this sort-of over-trading will ultimately 
prove as disastrous to the nation as it would to 
she: individual, . And common sense suggests 
the san.” remedy for the evil to the nation, that 
rudence wou.’ dictate to the individual, viz: 
prucence 
buy less, and raise. card sell more. The prudent 
farmer would forego fore:gn superfluities, live 
more upon the produc:s of the farm, set bis idle 
boys to work, and by prudent industry and 
management, wouiu not only soon be out 
of debt, hut would be able to keep so—he 
would soon be independent, in the broad sense 
of the term. If individuals adopt this course, 
it will become the governing policy of the na- 
tion, for the national family is but an aggrega- 
tion of these individuals. 

If these, therefore, who lament the embar- 
rassment of the times, would earnestly go to 
work to improve them, by imitating the exam- 
ple of the prudent farmer—in buying less, and 
earning more by their productive labor, the 
times would soon mend, and individuals and 
national prosperity and independence would be 
established. Every man who buys, upon cred. 
it, what ke realy doesnot want, or what he has 
not a moral certainty of being able to pay for 
at the time stipulated, is eharged with overtrad- 
ing. 





From the Albany (N. Y.) Caltivator. 
PIGS WILL FATTEN ON APPLES. 
Plymouth, Conn., Sept. 12, 1837. 
J. Bugz, Bsq.—Dear Sir:—-Although it is 
pretty well egtablished and believed by farmers 
and others;"that hogs can be fattened on ap- 
ples, pumpkins, &c., yet many people cannot 
be persuaded that good, solid pork can be made 
without the aid of corn, 
removing, as much as possible, objections on 
that account, I send you, for insertion in the 
Cultivator, if you think proper. an extract 


froma letter to me from F. J. Finn, Esq., of 


this county, written in answer to an inquiry I 
had made of him, and may be relied on. His 


Aetter to me is dated July 12th, 1837, 


“As tothe apple pork I say, that I shut up 
my pig the forepart of September. He then 
weighed fifty-five pounds. The precise day I 
shut him up [ do not recollect. 1 kept him on 
apples, raw, promiscuously gathered, both sweet 
and sour, but mostly sour, say four weeks, till 
I had potatoes and pumpkins from the field, 
ripe, and large enough to boil. I then boiled 
equal quantities of apples, potatoes and pump- 
kins ina potash kettle, to a complete pudding, 
by mashing them, while boiling, with a hoe, 
and of this consistence I fed him twice a day, 
as much as he would eat.. About a fortnight 


For the purpose of 


of the last of his feeding, I gave him, in one 
barrel of the above mixture, four quarts of 
buckwheat ground. This was his only food.— 
On thé 21st Decemer I killed him, and sold 
him for $30, weighing nearly 300 pounds. I 
then pursued tho same course with another, 
which I am now eating. Better pork I-never 
had, and finer fam was never tasted.” 
Yovrs, G. BUTLER. 





Fror, the Chilicothe Gazette, Oct. 20. - 
GREAT CATTLE SALE, 

Seventeen head of Improved Short-Horneé 
Catise belonging to the Ohio Company, being 
mystly of this year’s importation and the produce 
cf others,took place at the Sugar-Town in this. 
, county, Tuesday last.—The attendance was nu- 
merous, comprising a larger number of actual 
bidders than the previous sale. Among the in- 
dividuals present who are pre-eminently noted. 
for their agricultural enterprize, were Governor 
Vance, Ex-Governor Trimble, the Messrs. Ren- 
ick, Mr. Sullivant, and indeed nearly all of the 
large farmers of this Valley and the adjacent 
country. The bidding was consequently very, 
spirited, and the prices obtained for the cattle 


idly advancing in public estimation. 
BULLS. 
Acmon, $ years 8 months, Mr. Sullivant § Co., 
Columbus, $2,500 
Comet Halley, 5 years, George Renick & Co., 
Chilicothe, 2,500. 
Hazlewood, 1 year 6 months, Allen Trimble and 


R. Seymour. 700 
Bouncer. | year 7 months, John Walker, Pick- 
away county, Ohio, 453 
Powhatan, 1 year 19 days, Harness Reniek, 
Pickaway county, Ohio, 500. 
Santa Anna, 3 months 21 days,Joseph C. Vance, 
Ohio county, Va., 425, 
COWS. 


Flora, 7 years 6 months, M. L. S. Sullivant Co- 
lumbus, 1,800 
Matilda, 6 years 6 months, Allen Trimble, 
Highland county, Ohio, 1,220 
Fidelia, 7 months 18 days, Allen Trimble, 
Highland county, Ohio, 610 
Elizabeth (and Calf.) 5 years. J. & Wm. Vance, 
Champaign county, Ohio, 1,450 
Charlotte, 4 years 7 months, Joseph G. White, 
Ross county, Ohio, 630 
Arabella (and Calf,) $ years 7 months, Arthur. 
Warts, Chillicothe, 1,200 
Blush, 2 years 9 months, John H. James, Cham- 
paign county, Ohio, : 1,015 
Emily, 2 years 8 months, Asahel Renick,Pick- 











away county, Ohio, 875 
Victoress, 1 year 9 months, M. L. Sullivant, 
Columbus, 700 


plainly show that the kind of stock sold is rap-. 
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EXTRACTS RELATING TO SELK, 


It appears that the importition of midnufac. 
turea Silke, during the year ending Sept. 39. 
last. year, ‘amoui: nted “to more than seventeen 
millions of dollars, being near a million more 
than the precédiag year. 


Tae Cojatietes of Congres, on the sithject 
of silk, say that the dispropo-iion which has 
existed for the last twenty or thirty years, be- 
tween the inerease in the consumption of. silks 
and the increase of population, and whixh is 
becoming greater every year, will, it Js belivy- 
ed, present the American silk growers with all 
the’aid and encouragement which may be ex- 
tended to them by the National and State Leg- 
islatures, ‘from producing the {raw material in | 
sufficient quantities to supply. the demand for 
at least another century. Such being the case 
no fears need be entertained of oyr stocking 
the market, so long as “trees will grow or wa- 
ter run.” 

The Committee say further, that “could a 
general diffusion of practical knowledge on the 
subject of cultivating the tree and raising the 
worm be effected, no doubt the United States 
would finally become one of the greatest silk 
growing countries in the wor id.” A‘ ‘more tho. 


rough knowledge of ths culture is now pervad- 


ing every ggrtion of the Union. ‘The State go. 
vernments are giving encouragement, and 
nothing. wanted but that we should go ahead, 
under ‘the existing state of things, with more 
perseverance than has.yet been exhibited, and 
that another year will accomplish: more than 
has been ‘done -in any preceding year. Our 
state governments are holding out encourage. 
ment to silk growers which they ought not to 
negtect. 

‘Among the states offering a bounty, is the 
state of Maine—offering a bounty of 5 cents 
on every pound of cocoons grown within the 
state, and 50.cents on every pound of' silk reel- 
ed. 

Vermont offers‘a bounty of 10 cents on eve- 
ry pound of cocoon growa within the state, 

Connecticut offers a bounty of one dollar on 
every hundred of Italian or Chinese mulber- 

ry trees, cultivated-five years, and fifty cents 
on every pouad of silk reeled om an improved 
reel, | 4 

But Massachusetts has done nobly.offering a 
bounty of 10 cents on cocoons, 50 cents for 
reeling a pound of silk, and fifty cents on 
‘throwing, eqital to2 dollars on the pound. Tt 
is now, ‘the present year, ascertained that the 
bounty will cover the whole expense of gather- 
ing the leaves, feeding the worms, reeling and 
twisting—in other words, of putting it into 
raw. silk;-so.that every pound of silk raised in 
Massachusetts, shall be a clear profit to the silk 


grower. What greater encouragement t 
thi¥can.we ask for. whe we can. ag 
silk free of expense? nase e.g 0 Caariee. 
° ; —_—_— 

“RAINY DAYS, t= 

How much time is’thrown ‘away “by silts 
farmers when the weather will not ‘permit them 
tu work out doors, “And how well .this time 
might be improved! «There are many days « and 
hours of wet weather in a year in whieh itis 
impossible to do work o% a. farm, and when 
ihese are lost, as they are by two many. farmers 
of my acquaintance, they amount to a_.consid- 
erable suw. . “Time is money;’’ as my grand. 
father yse to say—and further, “take care of 
the pence and the pounds wu take eare of 
themselves.” 

Now if this is good advice in money: mat- 
ters, it will surely apply to-economy intime, to 
those hours and half days when the rain drives 
under cover. ; 

Well, how are these hours to be best improv 
ed? J will tellmy brother farmers: get ‘your- 
selves a set of carpenter’s tools, and make a 
work bench, and if you caw plane @ board: and 
drive a nai! you will find enough to oecapy alt 
your spare time, 

The tools will cost but five or six dollars— 
such as are imost necessary, and. then»you will 
be able to keep your outbuildings; fenee. and 
many of your farming implements, in good.re- 
pair. If your barn or stajle door break down, 
mend it immediately the first rainyday. If a 
board is loose, put a nail in ‘er replace it.. If 
you waat any plain, useful kitchen furniture, 
such as a pine table, benches, Cc. take those 
occasions. But it isunnecessary to multiply 
the things that might be made oxsgepaired in 
such times. Every farmer that lo5ks around 
kim (if heis not iw the habit of so doing) will 
find the wood werk on his place lamen? ubly out 
of repair. 

Besides, every farmer should aceustori? him- 
self to the uSe of tools. When he wants a 
small job done, it wastes as mach time oftey ‘as 
it is worth, to go several miles after a earpen- 
ter. I know some farmers who have not ’a 
atchet, drawing knife, auger, plane-or work, 
bench about their place. 

The consequence is, their jobs: and repairs 
generally. go undone, and they. have nothing to 
do in rainy weather. Is this economy? Yet 
such mea will carry their grain five miles 
farther to a market where they cam get two 

ents more ona bushch POOR RIOHARD. 


And those of our brother farmers who can 
spare a little time from these things, can write 
a communication on some usefal subject for the 
Tennessee Farmer.—E£d. Ten. Far. ; 
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<9) * ) 5) SBARLY FRUIT. 
~ "There is‘one® thing more than usually vexa- 
tious'in this:world of ‘ours, and that is, to be 
at considerable” pains in collecting early and 


. choice varieties of fruit, and-before they can 


approach maturity, or yourself have a touch of 
their real quality, to find them disappearing in 
the. maws of your idle neighbor's sons, or in 
the pack of some vagabondizing commoner. 
These things, however, must be expected; but 
there are many farmers who in*the article of 
early fruit are,as negligent as thuse who expect 
to live.on other’s orchards and gardens. Now 
there is’ no necessity for this. Any man who 
owns a féw rods of ground, can have, and 
should havé, a supply of fruit for himself and 
family; fruit of most varieties, and such. as is 
adapted to all seasons. There is no propriety 
in. my pestering my neighbor for his early cher- 
ries, pears, or apples, when [ may just as well 
have them of my own. Yet how many far- 
mers there are, and mechanics: and profession- 
al meh’ too, who bave orchards of their own, 
that go without the Junitings, Yellow Harvest, 
Sine qna non and Bough apples, and rich sum- 
mer pears, or beg them of their neighbors, 
when a few shillings expense in the purchase of 
trees, or in grafting or inoculating, would soon 
furnish an abundant supply of these desirable 
fruits. It should be a standing maxim with 
the farmer, never to be dependant on others for 
what his.own farm can produce; and if those 
who are now without early fruit will at once 
set about producing it in the proper way, 
they wilt undoubtedly be as much gratified with 
the result, as those upon whose labors they are 
now so prone to encrouch.—Gennessce (N. Y.) 
Farmer. 





THE SUN FLOWER. 


The Sun Flower is a plant of much greater 
value than is generally known. Instead of a 
few. being permitted to grace a parterre, and 
considered only as a gaudy flower, experience 
warrants my saying itshould be cultivated by 
every planter and farmer as part of his provis- 
ion crop. It can be turned to profitable ac- 
count on all.our plantations; for certain pur- 
poses it is more valuable than any other grain 
known to us;.inasmuchas it can be made to 
yield more to the acre in exausted so.l, with lit- 
tle labor, and with greater prospect of success. 

Its seed are wholesome and nutritious food 
for poultry, cattle aud hogs, and very much 
relished by them. 

From the seed an oil is obtained, with great 
facility, as-delieate, it is. believed; as that of 
olives. 

They arealso pectoral. A tea made of them 





is quite as effective as flaxseed, or any other, in 


os 





catarrhak, afiections. On one occasion, this 
tea, sweetened with honey, was. of so. much 
more service to me than the prescriptions-of 
my physician, that I attributed my early res. 
toration to health to its agency alone. Cer- 
tainly a favorable change did not occur until I 
used this tea, which I did upon the recommen. 
dation of a citizen of. one of the upper counties 
of North Carolina. ss 

Its leaves and stalks, in the green state, are 
preferred by cattle to any other provinder. 
have thrown green grass and fodder in one 
heap, and sun flower leaves in the other, to try 
the cattle, and they have commenced eating the 
latter first; this [ have tried often with the 
same result. The whole plant, cut Gp in the 
green state, and boiled with cotton seed, or a 
litthe meal, affords a delicious. food, for cattle 
and hogs. To be convinced of this, let one 
taste the bruised leaves or stalk of the plant; 
he will find its flavor aromatic like that of the 
parsnip, with more sweetness. —Southern Agri- 
culturist. 


From the (N. Y.) Genesee Farmer. 
DEEP AND SHALLOW PLOUGHING. 

Erroneous cenclusions are sometimes. drawn 
on this subject, from very partial observations, 
Deep ploughing in soils naturally shallow, al- 
ways necessarily throws up tauch of the unpro- 
ductive subsoil. Where the land is thus plough- 
ea but once, this subsoil is thrown uppermost, 
hence tiie crop is often very deficient. Where 
the ploughing is repeated, the upper, fertile soil, 
and the subsoil become mixed, consequently the 


soil though deeper, is less fertile than at first; 


and a diminished crop is still the result, espe- 
cially in caseof those crops whose roots are 
contined chiefly to the surface. Experiments, 
such as these, have induced the belief with some 
that deep ploughing is in all cases’ uselese,#if 
not positively detrimental. Pit 

But the error of this belief is proved by the 
fact, that with nearly all crops, the heaviest 
are obtained from deep fertile soils. Where 
the quantity of manure to be applied to land_is 
limited, it will generally produce a much great- 
er effect on the cropif not ploughed deep be- 
neath the surface. Soils, naturally shallow, 
should therefore be graduaily deepened by suc- 
cessive ploughings each year, during which the 
quantity of manure applied should be suchas to 
preserve the original fertility. 

Asa moderate quantity of manure, however, 
will often effeet much more by shallow plough- 
ing, than the same quantity when deeply buried 
it ils very necessary that discretion be used in 
determining the proper depth. 





The Logislature of Illineis:has passed.a law 
to preyent steam boat racing. ~ 5 IE heey 
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STEAMING VEGETABLES. 
3. BUEL—Dear Sir: ‘The method of cooking 
potatoes, turnips, &c, by means of steam, for 
feeding hogs, | believe would be universally 
preferred and adopted, were it not supposed that 
the steaming apparatus would be too expensive 
for farmers generally to provide. ‘I'be opera- 
tion of steaming pvtutoes van be performed with 
less trouble than that of boiling. In Vol. LI 
No. 7, of the Cultivator, is a cut and descrip. 
tien of what you consider io bea very goud 
apparatus; the expense of which is estimated 
at about fifty. dollars, And you very justly. 
conclude that farmers cannot afford so great an 
outlay for this purpose, who have less, than fif. 
teen or twenty hogs to feed. 


But, sir, the object may be attaimed ina much 
less expensive way. Any farmer who begins 
work in the morning, who can borrow an auger 
and use it, may provide himself a guod steaming 
apparatusin one day. We have had one in 
use two or three years, such as I shall attempt 
to describe. 


Every farmer has aniron kettle, commonly 
called the great kettle, which will answer very 
well for a boiler. Let such an one be properly 
set in an arch; fit acover of inch boards within 
the. rim, and lute it with clay to make it tight. 
‘A piece six or eight inches wide should be nail- 
ed across the cover to keep it from being warp- 
ed. Make a whole in the centre of the cover 
large enough to receive a tube of two inches 
caliber, to convey the steam. Another hole 
two inches in diameter is to be made near one 
side of the cover. through which the boiler is 
supplied with water, and is stopped witha plug. 
Make a box for potatoes, &c. three feet long, 
sixteen inches wide, and two feet high. ‘This 
is set over the bdiler, resting upon the arch; the 
‘bottom of which should.not be more than four 
or five inches above the cover of the boiler. — 
The hole in the bottom of the box to receive a 
tube from the boiler, is made near to one side of 
it; the box covering but little more than half 
the boiler, leaving a convenient space to fill it 
through the plug-hole. The tube should pro- 
ject half an inch through the bottom, to prevent 
the drippings from the potatoes running into the 
boiler. The position of the box should be a |it- 
tle inclined; the lower end projeeting beyond 
the arch for the convenience of taking out the 

otatves when cooked. ‘This end of the bex 
is tnade with a slide to draw upwards, when the 
‘cover is taken off. There is also a closely per. 
forated bottom within the box, placed an inch 
and a half above the first, that the steam may 
be equally diffused throughout the mass, The 
end of the perforated bottom next to the open 
end of the box, is fastened to round sticks pas- 
sing through the box from side to side, and 


serves asa hinge to this bottom. Qs the oth. 
er end of the perforated bottom, let a board of 
of the same width be fixed.that shall.rise near to 
the top of the box, having a hole in. it to insert 
a hook for the convenienee of raising it. when 
it isto be emptied; if it be required to do so 
while the potatoes are steaming hot. “Phus the 
box may be readily emptied of its contents with- 
out stopping up the fioles in the bottom, as 
would be usaygidably done with a hoe of shovel. 
The cover of the bux should be sectired from 
being warped. ae aa 

Should it be required to steam on a larger 
acale than this, two such kettles may be used 
in an arch, and the steam from both conveyed 
into a box of greater dimension. ~ 

The method of placing the potatoes or other 
food to be cooked, above, and very near to the 
boiler, is manifestly more economical than that 
by which the steam is conveyed the distanee of 
several feet in a metallic pipe; asin the lattey 
case a considerable portion of heat is evidently 
lost before it reaches its destination, 

Yours, &o, 
NATHAN LOOMIS, 
Buiternuts, Oisego county, July, 1837. 


PURIFICATION OF TAR. 


Tar contains a certain quantity of pyrolign. 
eous acid from the wood which produee it, and 
which in time occasions the destruction of cor- 
dage by thickening, in the manner of pitch, as 
soon as the oily portions have~ disappeared.— 
This change prevents the threads from stretch. 
ing, and of course they must break, although 
they may still be sound. The acid should 
therefore be carefully extracted from the tar.— 
This is effected by washing it in clean lime 
water. ‘They are to be well agitated together 
in any suitable reservoir, by a convenient in- 
strument of any kind, changing the lime water 
frequently, and continuing the operation until 
a good test paper indicates a freedom from alt 
acidity. ’ 

Tar thus purified is'a good preservative of 
wood, which it defends from decay much longer 
than common tar, because the acid attracts 
moisture from the air. and retains it in the fi- 
bres of the wood; but purified tar repels mois. 
ture, and thus acts as a preservative.—Jour, 
des Conn. Usuelles, : 


A NICE LITTLE DISH OF BEEF, 


Mince cold roast beef, fat and lean, very fine 
atid chopped onion, pepper, salt, and: a little 
good gravy, till scollop shells twoparts full, aud 
till them up with potatoes mashed smooth with 
cream, puta bit of butter on the top, and se 





them in an oven to Lrown. pea 
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From the (Ga.) Journal. © 

FARMERS LOOK OUT. 

-Thave to day seen bills of the Columbus Bank 
passed off on one of my neighbors by a merchant 
of that place, payable twelve months afier date — 
If thig ts not swindling { am no Jodge of its char- 
acter. [tis the duty of-every friend to justice 
to. notice this foul imposition upon the public, 
Unease splioring, Cast (am discharging my duty 
to the citizens of Western Georgia, warn all per- 
sons intetested.to be on their guard. 

I should’ judge.a merchant’s credit to be very 
low that would disconnt his note at 60 or 90 
days for promasories of a corporate institution 

ayable at 12 months, merety because it paid spe- 
cie through the hard.times. Perhaps though the 
Baok is buying the cotton on its own. account, by 
white #4 salculates to raise funds in New York, 


for specie. —Am 1: 90 the fact is more glaringly 
felonious —Say the oonk “pon its credit for pay - 
ing specie, places in the n2ns Of its agents bills 
of the usual form, save twelve pronths after date, 
in place of on demand, knowingly for thé Purpose 
of defrauding the farmers out of the inter[st Oo? 
one, twa, three, or four hundred thousand dolta.’s | 
for twelve months. There is not one farmer ont 
of ten trat would think of examining the bills of 
the Columbus Bank or suspect it of attempting 
frand upon the public. Bat even there we find 
corruption which is enougti !o impress wpon the 
mind of every man the propriety of dealing wath 
an honest man as we would with a rogue. 
JEFFERSON, 





Witsow’s Mowine Macaine,or Gratn AnD 
Gaass CuTter.—The machine consists of a car- 
riage on two wheels, propelled by one or two 
horses or oxen, travelling in the rear and push- 
ing it forward. In the front, at the bottom, is a 
horizontal wheel upon an apright shaft, which 
shaft and wheel receive arotary motion, commu- 
nicated by gear from the main axle, which re- 
volves with its wheels asthe machine goes for. 
ward. (he diameter of this horizontal wheel. 
with the addition of the knives projecting from 
ils edg2, measure the width of the swathe, which 
is ent with the knives as the wheel goes forward. 
irevolving rapidly and lying close to the ground. 
The apparatus which sustains the cutting wheel, 
is 80 constructed as to accommodate iis height, 
to any irregularities in the ground, and to give it 
any inclination required. ‘The knives are shar- 

pened by their own operation, without stopping 
the machine. 





than can be done with a scythe. 


The machine is so constructed as to be guided 
with ease in any direction, and may be used in 






‘There 13 also attached to the cut- 
ting wheel, wings, which gather the grass or grain 
as it is cut, and lays it in a swathe more regular 


an orchard. as it con be tufned in twice its length, 
and cut the swathe,clean. With common indus- 
try,a man, with a pair of horses, can cut from 
twelve to fifieen acres per day; and, as it super- 
cedes the wecessity of spreading, must at least 
accomplish the labor of that number of hands. 

" Am. Moith. Magazine ~ 





FLEXIBLE GLASS. 


A manafacturer, near Déwsbury, (og-) has 
discovered an improvemer* ti the manufacture / 
of glass, rendering ./+ 80 pliable that they ca 
make a cloth or bric of the finest texture,-- 
They have pieces of this 2} yards long, and 
from 9 ivches to 35 in breadth; they have made 
some very fine ladies’ head dresses Or orna- 
nents, from this material, which are considered 
both curious and useful.—N. Y. Times. 





Indolence the parent of vice.—It is a fact, 
which cannot be controverted, that the want of 
mental and manuel employment, often proves 
an incentive to vice, which infallibly will pro. 
duce misery; and, sosurely as the earth will 
bring forth noxious weeds, when left uncultiva- 
ted, so surely will one vice beget another; 
wien, if not eradicated will multiply to an al. 
arming’ extent, until its victims becomes a pest 
to civil socicty; dnd a disgrace to mankind. 

Bridgeman, 

Pruning of the vine. —A correspondent in the 
Southern Agriculturist, has detailed in that 
journal, a successful mode which he has prac. 
tised of training or pruning the vine. It is tu 
train up only the main stem taking or pinching 
off all lateral shoots as fast as they appear, in 
summer, except those bearing fruit, and to pinch © 
these off also above the fruit. In this way his 
vines bore early and abundantly—the frat did 
not rot, but attained high maturity and delicious 
flavor. 


LONG MANURE. 

I have tried the experiment this season on 
my garden, with most convincing success.— 
Having avery retentive subsoil, I tried the 
plan of burying: coarse dry straw under my 
beds of beets, carrots, parsnips, peas, beans, 
vines, and almost every kind of vegetable that I 
planted, to serve as an underdrain as well as ma- 
nure. ‘The effect bas fully convinced one scep- 
tic. I hope others will try it. This is the first 
time | ever saw straw used for manuring any 
crop, except potatoes. I have toiled many a 
day to rot it, so as to make it, “fit to use for the 
next crop.” 





David Prentice, long the talented editor of 
the Glasgow Chronicle, is dead. 
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From the Franklin (Ky.) Farmer. 
_ Approving heartily the spirit of fhe subjoined 
Osition, taken from the Oct. No. of the 
Cultivator, we beg leave to offer a suggestion 
on one branch of it. No premium gould . be of- 
“ped.in amore fit and appropriate shape, than 
in that of an agricultural paper; and none could 
be offered more practically useful. But the 
value of the premiums generally awarded, is 
considerably greser than the price of any such 
b siting and We propase that our Kentucky 
Societies, shall not only incinte the Cultivator 
in their” premiums, but every othey respectable 
agrivaltural publication in the Urited States— 
say at any rate, atleast five or six. “Tie ayer. 
age price of these papers wiay be stated at two 
dollars, and the value of premiums at an average 
of ten dollars. But, where Socictfics offer pa- 
ers as premiums, we have no doubt tie pub- 
ishers would dniversally afford tnem on lower 
terms. By adopting this suggestion, the pa. 
rs from all parts of the union would become 
etter known, and information on the modes of 
cultivation adapted to the varieties of soil and 
climate in.our country be more widely dissem. 
inated; and we trust a higher spirit of emula- 
tion, and at the same time a goodly feeling of 
fellowship would prevail, between the distant 
portidns of our.country. What say the Agri- 
cultural Sociéties in the other States to this pro- 
sal? We endorse for Keatucky. Let us hear 

From the distant press. 

“A new prdépsition, to extend the circulation 
of the Cultivator, or some other agricultural 


fag It is this:— 

‘ake itan ‘invariable rule, that every agri- 
cultural premium, should include a copy of such 
paper, which should be givem by the: person re- 
ceiving the premium to some one who had nev- 
er taken it—always taking it for granted that 
no one would ever get a premitm unless he was 


a patronof such paper. And further, let those 
who are able and willing, raise a fund, say 
$500 for gratuitous distribution of the Cualti- 
vator, among those who are’eifher unable or 
unwilling to pay, but who would be willing to 
read. Let every friend to the proposition sub. 
seribe such amount as he will give, as soon as 
it is ascertained that $590 cin be raised. ‘To 
begin, although poorly able to do it, 1 will. sab. 
scribe $5. I hope it will not stand long alone. 
I am, respectfully, yours, &e. 
SOLON ROBINSON.” 


From the (N. Y.) Genesee Farmer. 
VONSTRUCTION OF ICE HOUSES. 
‘As the present is a suitable season for atten- 
tion.to ice houses, a few short directions relative 
‘to their construction, may not be unaccepta- 


ble. 





‘The most usual method is to place the apart. 
ment for containing the ice, below the’ surface 
of the earth. ~“"When this is done, the pit should 
be 8 or 10 feet wide, and about “12° feet long, 
and should be suk to a depth ofitteast 8 feet. 
Posts made of 4 inch seantling, ate~ placed 
roundit, ata few inches distance fromthe Walls 
of the pit; on the opposite sides of these, boards 
are nailed horizontally, thus léaving w space ‘be. 
tween the two partitions thus furmed, ‘ahd an. 
other between these and the earth around them. 
These ‘spaces are to be filled with the éxhausted 
bark of tan pits afterit has been made ‘dry.— 
Similar spaces, made beneath the ‘floor, ure: to 
be similarly filled. ‘These walls, thus construet. 
ed, should project a foot or twoabove the ground 
and should be surmounted by a very steep roof, 
also made double, the intervals between the 
boards being filled with powdered charcoal, It 
is to be painted white outside, to. prevent the 
absorption ofthe rays of the suns The steep. 
ness, and consequent height, of the roof affords 
a convenient passage into the house through a 
triangular door at one .end. 

The pit is dividedinto two apartments by a 

double partition, filled with tan. Qae of these, 
which should be the largest, and most. remote 
from the door, is for the reeeption of the _ ice. 
The other is employed as an entry, at the bottom 
of which is a door made also double and filled 
with tan, through which the ice is withdrawn 
as it is needed for use. ‘This entry may. be em- 
ployed for-keeping butter, milk, &c., during the 
heat of summer. ‘Tue space above the ice is to 
be filled with dry straw, after the ice is deposi- 
ted, ; 
” Tt is not essential that the ice house be made 
beneath the surface of the ground, as many are 
now constructed entirely above, and answer the 
purpose perfectly. But in this case’'the ’ walls 
of tan should be much thicker. 

Tie ice for filling may bo drawn any time 
during winter, but it should not be deposited ex: 
cept daring the coldest weather. It should be 
cut into regular blocks and as closely packed as 
possible, all the interstices being’ filled: with 
pounded ice. nee 


The Gennessee Farner in speaking of the 
Agriculiural. Associations in Massachusetts, 
makes the followidg oppropriate remarks: 

Yankee (Me.) Farmer 

Here is found a common ground on which all 
the sons of the Pilgrims caa unite--where feel- 
ings of gratitude-to the Bountiful Provider for 
human wants. can be excited and cherished and 
sentiments of noble and honorable. emulation 
be encouraged. Nothing tends more to ele- 
vate men abeve the petty dissentions of party 


-~to do away the thousand causecless jealousigs 
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that spring up to embitter the springs of social 
existence-—to closer draw the ties thrown a- 
round.every individual of the great family com- 
pact, and bring them to a more perfect union 
aid cordiality of feeling—to awaken new hopes 
and new aspirations, give enlarged views and 
correet erroneous theories, than the assem. 
blages of practical farmers, which takes place 
at. these, anniversarics. 

We are confident no farmer can attend such 
exhibitions Without. returning tochis home bet- 
ter satisfied with him with better and-more 
kindly feelings. towards the world, more fully 
impressed with the important and honorable 
nature of his basiness, and fully. resolved to 
make new efforts in the career of honest and 
useful industry. To our agricultural brethren 
at the east'we canonly say—go on and pros- 
per!—acquire knowledge, acquire experience, 
cultivate your own resources, and your hills 
will become. surer sources of wealth than the 
prairies of a western wilderness. Other and 
similar institutions in that section of the coun- 
try will hold their meetings in due season, and 
contribute their. impulse.to the return of a bet- 
ter. state of feeling and prosperity to the New 
England Farmers. - 





From the Baltimore Farmer and Gardener. 


MULBERRY CULTURE. 


Believing that the fallis the best season for 
persons at a distance to procure their supplies 


for early spring planting, we ‘take the liberty of 


stating that we have between 25,000 and 30,. 
000 Morus Multicaulis, Or many-sta/ked Mal- 
berry trees tor sale. .The roots arc; chiefly two 
and three years old, and if. plante:', on the first 
Opening of the earth next spring,, might be fed 
from next season, Anxious to spread the cul- 
ture abroad, we shall sell our trees with. their 
heads undespyiled of their ‘imbs. and to such 
individuals. or companies, as will take 3900 or 

wards; ‘we will make tise: price aa object.— 

hat.th’.s variety of the mulberry is better a- 
dapted than any other, to feeding the silk worm, 
there. can be no question; this fact, together 
Wii'ythe firm conviction which rests upon our 
Wind, that the cubture itself, if properly foster- 
(sd, is calculated to confer lasting benefits upon 
the country, male us solicitous to see it pros. 
per. Personas wishing to know our terns will 
please address rd P. Roberts, Baltimore, 

From-the Portland, (Me.) Yankee Farmer. 

Ran Oe ae . ati 
'.. “* PRESERVING ROOTS. 

After potatoes and other roots are put into 
the cellar, they should be kept from the ligh: 
andair. Soie'cellags are provided with glass 
windows by which they are kept light through, 














the winter, but roots of all\kinds will not keep 
so well in such cellars unless they are put in 
close casks, boxes, bins or pens and covered up 
closely. If there be a sma} quantity of live 
earth with. roots in general when they are put 
into the cellar, andthey are kept in the same 
condition as when tiken out of .the ground 
without becoming dry, they willh\retivin Sweet 
and good, but if they are dry and-ekposed to 


light or heat, they lose ‘their life, sweetness, 


and good qualities. Last fall we put bests, care 
rots and turnips in close casks with earth, first 
a layer of earth, then a layer of roots, and they 
kept perfectly well and were as good in. May as 
they were in the fall. These roots were all 
such kinds as do not usually keep well without 
somecare. They were the early turnip rooted 
beat. Karly Horn carrot and the ¢¢mmon 
English and Early Garden Stone turnip, We 
used puve live earth with a foot or’so from the 
surface that it might be free front mangre or 
other impurities. 





TO DESTROY THE WESSIAN FLY. 

A farmer in Ohio has adopted the following 
successful expedient:—He sows-early in Sep- 
tember, and feeds itdown in November. The 
fly is lodged in the lower. joints of the grainy 
and is bitten off and destroyed:by the cattle of 
sheep which feed upon it. The wheat becomes 
well established by being sown early, and 
shoots so vigorously in spring as to be little if 
any affected by the fly.” Am experiment wag 
made in two adjoining fields, sownsat tbe sama 
time: one vas not fed down.sand was nearly 
destroyed by the Hessian fly; the other aas fed 
down, and wholly escaped the insect. We 
state this on the best atthority.—Albany (M. 
Y.) Culiivator. 





SMUT IN GRAINY. | 

We ate surprised to learn that smiut is still 
permitted to adulterate and diminish our grain 
crops, when it is a fact amply and satisfactori- 
ly established, that steeping the seed grain )2 
hours in brine, and rolling it in fresh slaked 
lime, before sowing, will prevent. the evil.— 
The pepper-brand and dust-brand, the two spe- 
cies of smut, are parasitic plants, the minute 
seeds* of which attach to. the grain, and are 
propelled through the sap vessels of the plant, 
to the germs of the young grain. The salt 
and lime destroy the vitality of these seeds, 
* Albany (N. Y.) Cultivator. 

Sheep of the Bakewell breed, raised by Dan. 
iel Adcock, of®Gi bertaville, Otsego county, 
were weighed as follow8: “A three veir old 
weather, 239 ths.5 do. ewe, 185 lbs.; two year 
uld buck, 234 lbs.- The average weight of the 
flzece was eight pounds.—Gen. (N.) Y. Far. 
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THE TENNESSEE FARMET. 


From the Bicllmee!! Meine Fardie:. 


The following piece, composed for the occa- 
sion, was sung at the Mecting-house in Win- 
throp, on the second day of the Kennebec 
County Agricultural Souciety’s Cattle Show 
and Fair. , 








we EGYPTIAN WHEATS . 

The following paragraphy Showing the very curi. 
ous mode in which this wheat was introduced 
into the. Winconsia territory, is taken from the 
Chicago American of 14th inst.: 

- “We have received a specimen of Egyptian 
wheat, raised this season_on Rock river... The 
seed was taken by onr informant from the crop 
of a bird of passage, and this is the second season 
in which he bas cultivated 1... Four or five seeds 
were all that he put in the ground sy first sea- 
son, and this year he hasa spot fall of it. It has 
three pronged. stews, andis a beautiful and su- 
perior production,” 


ORIGINAL HYMN. 


in smiling Eden’s peaceful bowers, 
»Mid-streams, and plants,and varied flowers, 
Where guileless Eve and Adam knelt, 

A Meee prpetsacted farmer dwelt. 


God gave hit skill,-_He taught the art 
Of husbandry ;—-man’s rebel’heart 

thea, as now, :nventions sought, 

asten time, and banish thenetbt ADDITIONAL AGENTS. 

Joun Howarp, Esq., Tennessee River P. 
0., N. Carolina. , 

R. J. Terry, P. M. Keyesburg, Ky. 

Tro. Hentneway, Sandersville, near Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

The Post Master at Lexington, Mr. Fiesty, 
is also our Agent. He was announced some 
time ago. 

Agents and others making remittances for 
our subscribers will please in all cases to men. 
tion the Post Office at which the subscriber 
receives -his paper, otherwise error. may be 
committed from their. being frequently: two 
(and sometimes more) of the same naméon 
‘our list. Another reason why it should be done 
is, that it is almost impossible to find any one 
niin’s name amongst so many hundred unless 
we know at what Post Office to look for it. 


Vetrans im honorable care! 

Tho hard your toil, and though ye wear 
A plaiger garb, than fashion’s sons,— 
Your ¢alling God ordained, and owns. 


! 
Miriails there are, who live on wrong;— 
‘On usrequited toil;—the strong 
Oppress the weak;—ye turn the sod 
Your jelves,—-and fear no power but God. 


© happy husbandmen!. Survey 


Your y heritage;—to day 

Give ksj—with Autumn’s fruits around, 
Jehoveh’s name with praise be crowned. 
that adorn 


. night, and morn: 
ér! ~Extol His grace 


Ye ‘ia’ is wonders, 
Each varying. 


Adore His p 
In Christ! and humbly seek His face. 


CONTENTS. 

Prospectus of” the Tennessee Farmer, - 
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The Philosophy of Crosses, ... ~ 
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Petersburg, Vas: ey 
The Green Crop § 
The Great Loaf, = 
Agriculture should 
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ey _ & PRETTY PIc. 

Mr. William Nelson of Bradford bought a 
pig- April. 14th, weighed 21 pounds—it was 
killed Sept. 30th and weighed when dressed, 
226, gaining 205 lbs. in 170 days.—Haverhill 
Gazetie. 


facts Ee 
feeding farm 

- ° ib, 
ib. 
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The following composition, is very good to 
remove a swelling on horses. 


Hogs lard, oil Vitriol, and spirits of Turpen- 


tine, mixed; sufficient oil of Vitriol must be put bate ves 


—The 


in to make the composition a dark brown color, 
and rub the part affected twice a day witha 
small quantity at a time.—Gennessee (N.. Y.) 
Farmer. Pos ‘ 
: BEEF STAKE RIE. 
Cut nice steaks and-stew them till half done 
put a puff paste in the dish, lay in the steaks 
with a few slices of ham, season the gra- 
"y very high, pour it in the dish, put on a lid 
f paste and bake it. 


hallow br 
Steaming Vegetadles— 


Farmers look out, 


Wilson's Mowing Maeh 


Cutter—Flexible G 
TIndolence of the parent vi 
Lung Manure, . 
Construction 
Mulberry Cultere— 

To destroy the Hessi 
Original Hymn—A P 
Beef Stake Pie—Item, 
Egyptian. Wheat— Add 
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A nice little dish of Steak, _ 





